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A Trip Across a Continent in Search of a Pictured Face 


After which mother drove her firm¬ 
ly away. * 

The tea led to a little dinner. 
Luncheons followed at Frank's with¬ 
out mother. A delicious guilt envel¬ 
oped them. And then, on a Sunday 
they drove flatly without mother 
over the pass to the shore, past a 
flimsy picture village. 

“I was rescued from a ship out 
there,” said Betty. "And nearly 
caught pneumonia. That was in 
‘Weak Wives.’ ” 

"Titles are awful.” 

"Terrible.” 


“I came odt here to marry you.” 

The sand slid slow’ly between her 
fingers. 

What on earth had he said? Or 
had she dreamed it? And what could 
she say now? 

“You said a funny thing that first 
evening.” Jt was a relief to get that 
out. 

"Wonder what.” 

“That you’d known me for cen¬ 
turies.” 

"Of course. Haw you in a picture 
in New York. So I came out.” He 
actually made it seem natural. It 
seemed to her that she could hardly 
breathe. 

"What was the picture?" She got 
that out, too. 

"Don’t remember the name. Silly 
thing." 

“A Western?” 

"Yes." 

“They’ve kept me in those lately." 

"You shouldn’t have been in It" 

"Was I as bad as that?" 

"No. Too good. Breeding, you 
know. Thing to do was to take you 
out of it.” 

"How could you leave your new job 
and come so far?" 

"Oh, they don't care. This, you 
know'." He tapped the cigarette case. 
"Your mother wouldn't Want you to 
marry." f 

"Oh. no! She’s terribly afraid I’ll 
get interested in somebody " 

"Suppose that's why she doesn't 
like me around." 


come now and then to the Thursday 
night dances." 

"Oh, I don’t know. Rather off 
women. ’ 

On Thursday evening they came 
flocking into the hotel. The lounge 
was cleared for dancing. Swift stood 
at Tibby’s elbow and pointed out the 
light-hearted celebrities. 

“There’s Betty Anson and her 
mother. I’ll Introduce you.” 

It was as easy as that. Diffidently 
Tibby bowed before the exquisite slim 
figure of the girl. Strange how per¬ 
fectly lie seemed to know her—that 
lovely forehead, the faintly unnappy 
hazel eyes, the wistful personal qual¬ 
ity. She didn't dream that h£_ was 
going to marry her. Should he tell? 
Perhaps not just yet. Probably have 
to fight a bit with mother," he thought. 
"She's a police dog.” 


"Decided against it. Too silly! Go¬ 
ing away.” 

"But what'll I ever say to the 

£oss?” 

"Don’t know. Plenty of other 
men." 

"No, there aren't. In that darn- 
fool trifling way of yours, you've got 
a touch. Tibby. The boss knows it. 
Even Parmenter knows it. Hang it? 
I’ve used you as an inducement." 

"No good. But we may as well 
walk uptown. East somewhere." 

"Algonquin?" 

"No. Too many people we know. 
And pretty women. No more of 
those.” He turned mournfully away 
to find coat and hat. "No more wom¬ 
en. Jimmy. Going away tomorrow!" 

"Tibby, you’re a fool." 

"Always was. May try Bermuda. 
Pretty colored fish there. Fun to 
paint ’em. maybe." 

"Well, maybe that's all right. You 
can take a vacation, then come back. 
No great hurry. Meet the boss to¬ 
morrow, and then run off if you like." 

"Not going to meet anybody. 
Final." 

Jimmy was nonplussed. "But you'll 
want to draw some money. I can fix 
that.” 

"Don’t need money.” Tibby laugh¬ 
ed shortly, and took the necklace 
from its box. and then the ring. "Sell 
these fool things. Come along." 


brown clubs to the eastward. That 
chill yellow light touched the high 
Iron fence that inclosed the park 
and rested on the bare trees, under 
which closely guarded little children 
played in Winter coats and leggings 
with their toy wagons and teddy 
bears and bright-colored rubber balls. 
The balloon man moved along out¬ 
side the fence, moved to keep warm, 
his thick cluster of red, yellow and 
blue spheres jostling in the breeze. 
From somewhere oft toward Third 
avenue came the defiantly gay jangle 
of a hurdygurdy. The sound brought 
with it a haunting sense of other 
Springtimes in the. crowded lonely 
city that became an aching nostalgia 
in his breast. 

Ho turned back to the table by the 
door, where the confusion of once- 
treasured things lay heaped on the 
paper she. had wrapped them in— 
hooks, little tied-up hales of letters, 
a biacelet, a necklace, an engagement 
ring, each ki its jeweler’s white box; 
other things lie fingered them over. 
Then he lighted a cigarette. There 
didn't seem to lie anything else to do. 

lie heard a step on the stair. It 
would be Jimmy on his way up to his 
own rooms. The devil of it was. 
Jimmy would look In. That fool busi¬ 
ness of the Derrick-Parmenter peo¬ 
ple. Jimmy tapped, sure enough. 
Why not stand motionless, let Jimmy 
think him out? But hold on; Jimmy'd 
try the door and find it locked. That 
would be strange, for he never re¬ 
membered to lock his door. Could 
hardly remember when he had. before 
this. 

The knock sounded again. He 
turned to open. Jimmy did look sur¬ 
prised. Naturally. “Locked in, you 
old stiff!" Even commented. Then 
his eyes rested on that tragic heap 
of treasures, wavered over to He- 
lolse's framed photograph that was 
still fin the mantel—the thing had 
come about with such appalling sud¬ 
denness^—and finally sought his own 
lace. Jimmy was short and had to 
look up. Blue-eyed and blond, as well, 
and within 10 years would be fat. 

"Oh!" Jimmy’s voice, beginning a 
thought explosively, trailed oiT into 
a sympathetic silence. But he was 
never silert long. “Oh, Tibby. not 
really?’ ’ 

“Sure. All off. Why not? Have 
a cig?" 

"Thanks. But-" 

"Conversation no good. All off; 
that’s all." 

"But I w didn't stand for that. Go 
her, man! Girls always have 
moods." 

"No gooc. Jimmy. Here’s a wire." 
He selected the yellow paper from a 
collection rf letters in his pocket. 

"Married?” 

"Yesterday—in New York. Met a 
fellow. Come on. we’ll burn ’em. 

< live a hand " 

They stood watching the last of the 
letters burn. Tibbin put the photo¬ 
graph on top of the heap, silver 
frame and all. 

"Don't know but what I looked in 
at a good time. Tibby. We've landed 
the DerricK-Parmenter account. Go¬ 
ing to be one of the biggest cam¬ 
paigns in the field of national adver¬ 
tising thl* year and next. They’ve 
appropriated two hundred thousand. 
Just like that! No end of pictorial 
work, and everything to pass under 
your eye—typography, decoration, 
pictures, everything. A hundred and 
fifty a week to start with." 

"No good. Jimmy.” Tibbin moved 
back to the window. "That balloon 
man thi iks it's Spring. Spring! I 
Hah! Fumy!” 

"But g« od heavens. Tibby-" 

"Been thinking maybe I'd kill my¬ 
self." 

"Oh. ccme, old man!” 


"Never think. Jimmy. I’ve decided 
to marry her.” 

Now Jimmy laid down his knife and 
fork and stared. 

"Caught on the rebound, eh? And 
caught good." 

"That’s inelegant." 

"You’re a nut. Plumb crazy." 

“I'm going to mary her." So it was 
settled. 

It was like Tibby to take the 
twenty-hour limited to Chicago. He 
did everything lavishly and with an 
air. Jimmy informed the office that 
the erratic genius was not wholly out 
of touch and secured permission to 
see him off. The boss sent a neat 
cigarette case in seal leather with a 
gold ”T" in a corner. A great adver¬ 
tising man, the boss, with personality 
and the human touch. 

"Are you sure you’ve got money 
enough?” Jimmy asked anxiously, at 
the train gate. 

"Never, old thing. But the jewels 
brought eight hundred and fifty. It’ll 
help." He slapped his pocket, and was 
gone. 


'THEY drove on to Santa Monica and 
* sat on the crowded beach. The 
warm sun* glowed on the sand. An 
airplane swooped and circled over¬ 
head. Tibby sketched a slimly pretty 
bathing girl In a one-piece suit who 
was playing ball with an athletic 
hero. Betty looked on admiringly. 

"You haven’t told me a word about 
yourself. Tibby." 

"Not interesting. Surf diving's fun. 
Want to go in?” 

“No. I think I’d rather sit here." 
She was digging into the sand with 
her little hands and molding it Into 
a mound. "It’s warm on your hands,” 
she said. And then: “I know you’re 
an artist." 

"Not a real one. Advertising stuff.” 

"But some of that is fine. The 
Cubic Tire girl, for Instance." 

“I made hey.” 

"Oh! Really?" 

"In one moaning. Comic business." 

•T can’t make oht what you're do¬ 
ing in Hollywood. Hunty Swift says 
you'll probably work in as art di¬ 
rector somewhere." 

"Wouldn’t dream of it." 

She dug deeper into the sand. 

"But then why are you here? Just 
a vacation?" 

"Oh, no. I came on definite busi¬ 
ness. Have) to go back pretry soon." 

She glanced up, then down again. 
Then shyly she said this: “I spoke to 
Mr. Lane about you. Our art direc¬ 
tor’s leaving in April. He said to 
ask you to come around and see 
him." 

“Oh. I couldn’t do that." 

"I was only thinking,” she faltered, 
"that it might be 9ort of nice." 

"But you don't like the pictures." 

She didn’t quite catch the drift of 
this: And he. who loathed explana¬ 

tions, explained. "You’ll be quitting 


HpHEY danced together. She moved 
as lightly as a leaf in Autumn. 
Again they danced, and again. They 
sat on the dim veranda and looked 
through the palms at the colored lights 
of the drug store across the way. 
"Drug stores are beautiful." he mur¬ 
mured. She leaned nearer, like a child, 
to catch what he was saying. He 
spoke only in little broken sentences. 

"How do you ever stand It?" he 
asked gently. 

She started and looked up at him. 
"IIow do you know I'm unhappy. 

"It’s in your eyes." 

"You see into people." 

"I've known you for centuries. You 
don't like the pictures.” 

“I hate them. I love to sew." 

“Of course.” 

Swift’s voice broke in on their warm 
solitude. 

"Oh. here you are Tibby.” Mother 
was with him. “She's a sparrow 
hawk,” thought our wanderer. 

“I want to take these folks up to 
your room,” chuckled Swift. "May I?” 

“It isn’t picked up. Socks and 
everything.” 

Betty laughed softly. "Like mine,” 
she murmured, at his ear. and then 
looked demurely toward the drug store. 

"All right," said Tibby. rising. "De¬ 
lighted, I’m sure." 

So they went up. It's a terrible 
place." explained Tibby politely as he 
unlocked the door. 

They stood within. Swift, a Cook’s 
guide in spirit, pointed out the deli¬ 
cately crayoned head on the wall. 

"Why.” breathed Bettyi "it isn’t 
—me?" 

"Of course.” explained Tibby, still 
the courteous host. Mother had step¬ 
ped back to study the drawing at a 
small distance. 

"But how did you-" This from 

the faltering Betty. 

"Seemed to me the best place. 
Where I can see it when my eyes 
open in the morning. And it’s handy 
when I*m brushing my hair and 
things." 

"But—” was all Betty could say to 
that. 

The party was breaking up Swift 
and the nonchalant Tibby saw mother 
and daughter out to their motor. Tib¬ 
by casually pushed the car ahead out 
of the way. He was strong. Betty 
hesitated, and glanced at mother. 
“We’d love to have you drop in for 
tea on Sunday.” she said. 

"How nice! We'll come,” said 
Tibby. 

"It's been a pleasure to meet you. 
Mr—Tibby. " 

Mother glared. 

"Tibbin.” casually corrected the 
owner of the name. 

“Oh. of course. Mr. Tibbin." 


AT dinner he flatly refused to talk 
business, gloomily amused him¬ 
self drawing quaint figures in Wat¬ 
teau costumes on menu cards and ta¬ 
blecloth. Into thi5 preoccupation 
went a curiously intent energy. After 
dinner he said; “Got to do some¬ 
thing. Movies, maybe.” 

"All right. The Rialto's nearest." 

They walked silently to Forty-sec¬ 
ond street and entered the theater. 

The picture was a western drama 
with the inevitable fight between two 
red-blooded men. the inevitable doll- 
like beauty trapped in a hut and 
compelled to fight off the claw'ing ad¬ 
vances of a desperate villian, while 
the familiar troop of cowboys rode 
desperately to the rescue. The title 
was “Hickory Heart." 

"Why do they do it!" groaned 
Jimmy. 

"Fine! Great’" said Tibby. 

"You’re not falling for this hokum?” 
queried a puzzled Jimmy. 

“Sure. Love it. Always hoping the 
cowboys won’t get there In time.” 

“Ssh!” came from an indignant wom¬ 
an behind them. 

The picture ended in an irised kiss. 
Tibby dangled thoughtfully up the 
aisle. "Sit down somewhere." he re¬ 
marked. "Got to think” 

"Club?” 

"No. One of those little restaurants. 
There’s one.” 

“Good! We’ll'have wheat cakes." 

“No food for me. Just coffee. Don’t 
ever want to sleep again. Queer 
thing. Jimmy!" 

The girl in white took their orders. 

"Now. what’s queer. Tibby?” 

“Oh. don’t know as I’ll—you’ll call 
me a fool.” 

"I thought you had 


DETTY was silent again "I couldn’t 
go back without you. Knew it 
the minute I saw' you in the picture." 

“Of course, it’s awfully nice of you 
to feel that way." 

"Best thing to get reservations to 
New York and be married quick in 
Los Angeles before the train starts.” 

"But, of course, that’s silly," 

“Not at all—sense! Why not to¬ 
morrow.'?" 

"Oh, I couldn’t do anything like 
that." 

“Best for mother. Just a wire. 
Then she couldn’t worry. Far as I 
can see, we’re helpless. Fate. That 
picture settled my life. Here I am. 
Here you are. Well?” 

"But—how could I? Such a thing!” 

"Might wait another day. Tune to 
think." 

"But-’ 

’’Lunch tomorrow. Sleep on it.” 

"Of course. I’d enjoy lunch with 
you-" 

“I’ll have the ring ’ 

“You musn’t talk like this.” 

"Anybody else?” 

"No. but—Tibby, you simply 
mustn't kiss me here' What will 
people-” 

"In the car. Let's go.” 

“No. riease' I can't ha\e my 
breath taken away like this.” 

Tibby sent the following laconic 
night message: "Job still open 
Jimmy?” At eleven in the morning 
he had the answer: “Sure." To 
which he replied: "We’re coming 
East. Wire money at once.” 

Betty went to lunch a little angry 
and much confused. Her idea was 
to explain the impossibility of so wild 
a step, while expressing timidly the 
hope that they might remain friends 
Before 2 o’clock, however, she had 
agreed to leave on the limited the 
next day. But c-t# that day she met 
him forlornly with: “Tibby, 1 can’t. 
I'm all mixed up. But I simply can't. 
I could never have got my things out 
of the house. Mother’d never let 
me—never.” 

"Here are the tickets. And I’ve 
arranged the wedding. Tell you 
what, buy a suitcase and some things 
in town." 

They did that. 

Jimmy met them in respectful 
amazement and took them up to the 
Biltmore for breakfast, an extrava¬ 
gantly radiant bride and groom. 

“Tibby said he'd marry you." said 
Jimmy, over the melon. "I thought 
he'd gone nutty. Right after we’d 
come out of the Rialto. Simply saw 
you on the screen, and said: ‘I’m 
going to marry her!’ Just like that! 
In a one-arm restaurant!" m 

"Well,” breathed the starry-eyed 


npHB Litpited to Los Angeles is a llt- 
tie cosmos. Every traveler, set¬ 
tling as comfortably as may be at 
Chicago for the long journey, eyes 
curiously every other. Beautiful pic¬ 
ture stars, with maids and managers 
and even husbands, ride in secluded 
compartments, but enter the dining 
car with a demurely conspicuous 
sense of greatness. In other com¬ 
partments camera men and scenario 
writers play poker. Globe trotters, 
invalids and Western realtors meet 
and speak. In the club smoking car 
men exchange cigars and tell 
stories. In the observation car at the 
other end of the train parents con¬ 
fide regarding their children^ and 
young people flirt. 

But the languid, dangling young man 
smoked his own cigarettes in utter 
detachment and spoke to no one. He 
sat alone, sketching in pencil on a 
pad—always the head of a delicately’ 
charming girl with a straight nose 
and a finely curving forehead. 

Hollywood! A flat valley under 
abrupt hanging hills. A long and 
wide avenue. Buildings flnly two and 
three stories high. Trolley cars. 
Crowds of automobiles. A camera 
man on the curb grinding out a scene 
for a comedy, while a fat director 
in puttees shouted through a mega¬ 
phone and a few idle boys looked on. 
Real estate offices. Drug stores. 
Men’s furnishings. Dry goods. Auto¬ 
mobile showrooms. Photographers. 
Shining banks, all glass and mahog¬ 
any. Great quiet studio inelosures 
on side streets with scaffolding and 
tawdry painted scenery rising above 
tjght fences. I»ng studio buildings 
with glass roofs on steel frames. 
Everywhere glaring sunshining. but a 
chill in the shaded places. Every¬ 
where quiet and order. 

A hotel, of Spanish shape, set away 
from the avenue behind a crescent 
drive and fat. short palms. A long 
verarafa. ail rocking chairs. Old ladies 
placidly knitting. Young men read¬ 
ing the afternoon papers. Children 
playing. It might have been Iowa, 
a Spanish-tinged Iowa with palms. 

heart 


why: breathed betty. -it isvt me 


Betty, "he did it. What was the pic¬ 
ture—er—Mr. -?" 

"Jimmy." 

“Jimmy. I’ve got to know that.” 

“’Hickory Heart.’ With Bill Ham 
lin." 

"Of course." repeated the. beaming 
Tibby. "’Hickory Heart - Funny 
couldn’t remember But I remem 
bered you." 

Betty’s brow r puckered. Her eyes 
sobered. « 

"What is it. dear?" 

Her under lip quivered. "Tibby— 
it’s awful!" 


"Why—dearest—what?” 

"You’ve married the wrong g;sjl 
I wasn't in ’Hickory Heart.’ I’c.- 
never played with Bill Hamlin." 

"But—younger sister?" faltered 

Jimmy. 

"That was Alice Daniels. We d<* 
look alike. But—how awful! ' 

"Quite all right'" said Tibb>. 
promptly and cheerfully. "Quite all 
right! We don’t like the pictures, 
any way." 

"But—Tibby !*’ 

He silenced her with a kiss. And 
they have lived happily, to date. 

IC opyrigh t. 1924. j 


"How, can I? Mother-" 

"Oh. the. money." 

“Of course. They don’t pay as big 
salaries as they did. But It’s a good 
deal even now. And we live so 
simply. Mother has put a lot away. 
Thousands." 

"Hmm!’’ 

"What did you say?" 

"Nothing." 

"Mother thinks she can tie me up 
for five years more with Gorky-Lane. 
My contract’s up with them the end 
of this month. * We finished my last 
picture yesterday.” 

"I have a new job in New York." 

She glanced up again. 

"It's with a big advertising firm 
handling a two-hundred-thousand- 
dollar account Art director. Pretty 
interesting. Two hundred thousand 
dollats doesn’t sound like much out 
here—especially when you don't get 
It yourself." 

”1 don’t know It's a good deal." 

"The boss sent me this—at the 
train." He produced the cigarette 
case. 

"It’s pretty. I’m sort of old-fash¬ 
ioned about those things though. I 
haven't ever smoked.” 


Artist Had Weapon 

Against Fake' Sales 


something 

new." 

“Well—thinking about the younger 
Sister.” 

"What in—what younger sister?" 
“In the picture." 

"Oh! That one!" 

"Sure. Remarkable hands. Ap¬ 
pealing little curve to her forehead. 
Straight nose. Moved beautifully. 
Breeding. Unusual." 

Jimmy stared. 

"They didn’t give her name." 

"I didn’t notice.” 

"Wonder who she was?" 

"I haven’t a notion, old dear." 

Tibby tapped on the marble table 
top with thin, quick fingers. 

"You’ll say I'm a darn fool, Jimmy. 
I am." 

This second outburst seemed to call 
for no particular answer. And the 
cakes were good. Jimmy ate heartily. 
"You’re disgusting,” said Tibby. 
"But happy. I*ook here, old thing. 
I’ve been thinking. This is Monday. 
There's a boat to Bermuda, Wednes¬ 
day. I can get you a reservation 
through the office.” 


PARIS. December 12. 

1 A HE new Paris lawsuit which 
the American press has re¬ 
ported about fake art sales to 
museums and rich collectors 
has brought up the old ques¬ 
tion. "Are these forged antiques and 
art copies which are sold for genuine 
so very common, after all?" 

Just as I was beginning to interest 
myself in such things. 30 years ago. 
Anstey’s American girl who had 
bought a delightful old copper pot in 
Venice gave me a first principle 
Well, if it's really old it is worth 
more, and if it’s a new imitation it 
will last longer—and it’s fine, any* 
wa y." 

We must not exaggerate and get so 
afraid of fakes as to refuse to buy 
the genuine originals for fear of be¬ 
ing taken in. Just so long as an¬ 
tiquities and art works sell for big 
money there will be a market for 
clever forgeries. In this new lawsuit 
the Louvre Museum itself has been 
posted as an occasional victim of 
fakes—and not for the first time. I 
remember two instances which were 
called to my attention before they 
became public. 

The first was the famous Tiara of 
Saitaphernes. It was an exquisitely 
wrought piece of gold work, purporting 
to be a find on the site of Olbia. an ob¬ 
scure but known Greek colony at the 
mouth of the Dnieper River, near the 
Black Sea It is nr»w the village of 
Orchako, and the Russian goldsmith 
who brought it to Paris had his story 
pat. 

A dozen bronze and silver coins of 
different ages from that place were 
known to collectors already. 

The first suspicion of what was 
really a superb example of Greek 
metal decoration came from its very 
perfection. A colonial artisan some 
2.000 years ago could not have 
worked out so many patterns which 
are found together only in art books. 
It was too fine—and too. authentic. 
The Russian artist who made it was 
head and shoulders above any Paris 
worker. A young man who said he 
was his son came to me afterward to 
ask about selling his work as genu¬ 
inely modern in America. Like oth¬ 


ers. I regret that the Louvre n«» 
longer exhibits the Tiara, which "is 
line, anyway." , 

Th** other instanee .is the Syrian 
collection which has also been mat¬ 
ter for a lawsuit this year. Its Under 
or collector seemed to me. when he 
asked me to come and see before he 
deposited it in the Museum, to be a 
Levantine, perhaps Italian, who had 
an immense love and great erudition 
in all such art. Most of his pieces, 
perhaps all. must have been genuine 
But the f**ar of fake is great. So it 
was in Cicero’s time, when he used 
his oratory to break the political oa- 
r -er of Verres, a Roman office hold. ? 
who pillaged Sicilian collectors of 
Greek art works. And that is wh\ 
an art dealer who is a competent ex¬ 
pert and is considered honorable in 
his dealings can always make a big 
fortune. 

Among rich American collectors. I 
have always heard that the late Mrs. 
Sarah Cooper Hewitt had obtained the 
closest acquaintance with the fake in¬ 
dustry in arts that interested her. 
This was not by sad experience in 
buying, in which she was very sun . 
but from trying to satisfy her curios¬ 
ity. Thus she bought her way into a 
regular factory where the manufac¬ 
ture of "old masters’’ was going on 
For example, she saw the applying 
of fly spots necessary to every well 
bred and ancestored old painting— 
with coffee grounds. 

It is not ancient art alone that is 
faked. "Two can work at that game.’ 
said the Alsatian painter. H>nner. in 
his old age in Paris, when he learned 
that paintings by him. which he had 
never touched, were sold in America. 
So when he painted a new picture, 
he set up twelve canvases round his 
studio and painted the same picture 
on all—and sold them all. That is. 
twelve collectors have the same pi«-- 
ture and it Is genuine in each case. 

I once bought in paris for a pres*- 
ent a pipe and cigarette holder with 
curiously chased silver stems and was 
told they were made by peasant art¬ 
ists in Bosnia. Some years after¬ 
ward. I was in the Alps near a cele¬ 
brated monastery, which has in its li¬ 
brary some beautifully illuminated 
parchments. A workman in the vil¬ 
lage persuaded me that some ver> 
pretty portfolios, which he had were 
genuine copies, made by himself, of 
decorative patterns chosen in the 
monks’ collection. I found later in 
Vienna lots of such portfolios and 
the shopkeeper, when I showed my 
genuine copy, turned back the silk 
lining and showed me his mark. He 
added: ."It is we who make that Bos¬ 
nian work of yours also.” 

In high dudgeon. I went back to my 
furnisher in Paris and he said: "Sr* 
the Vienna man told you that. Well, 
here in my books are his Qrders for 
your medieval portfolios and your 
Eosnian pipes. They are all made here 
In Paris—and much better." 

Everybody remembers the director 
of the Berlin Museum who persisted 
in his belief that a delicate wax stat¬ 
uette was the genuine product of an 
old master shortly after the year 
1500—and then some one extracted 
from its core a copy of the London 
Daily Telegraph of a year near 1900. 

No, Americans are not the only 
ones. And even fake art Is sometimes 
more soul-building than the genuine 
Of course, we should like to have it 
labeled truly—but the American girl 
is right. STERLING HEILIG. 


Gar Seeks Romantic Death 


Extraordinary! Tibby’s broken 
quickened with interest. So the wicked 
Hollywood was a paradox! Fine! He 
liked paradoxes. And the zest of a 
quaint and secret game was in him. 
But his face was blank as he signed the 
register and followed a uniformed Fili¬ 
pino student to his room—a simple 
room with plainly calcimined walls. 


You never heard of an automobile 
committing suicide? But then you 
never heard of Old Sal. 

She was a roadster that had been 
broken down long before we found 
her. We saved her life, becaus.e she 
was just about to be sent to the junk 
heap. Bud Evans and Spike Muller and 
I bought her. She cost us all $20. We 
earned the money to pay for her and 
so we were mighty proud of our 
"bus." Bud did the taking care of her. 
Bud. you see, is a lot older than 
Spike and me, and, besides, he had 
run his father’s car, so he was re¬ 
sponsible for Old Sal. which is what 
we named her. 

She was a different car every week, 
w'e liked variety, so each week we'd 
put a sign on her with the name of 
some car. We used to paint her a lot. 
too. It was wonderful. Each of us 
would pick out a section to paint, 
and then we’d paint her any color we 
liked. It was a fine scheme, because 
then we never had any quarrel over 
picking out any one color. 

Running her was exciting. We had 
to take off the doors because the 
only way to start her was to crank 
her, pushing at the same time, and 
then jump. You see—one cranked, 
one pushed, one steered. The doors 
were in the way when the pusher and 
cranker jumped in, so we took them 
off. 

Just the same, she got there. We 
gave her baths in oil. so she'd rfin 
smoothly, and gasoline when we had 
the money. We got her trained to go 
on so little gasoline that I’ll bet in 
another month, if we’d kept her, she 
would have been able to run without 
ahy at all. 

She was the most affectionate little 


car. She'd eat out of your hand. 
She’d even follow you. In fact, once 
when Spike cranked her and didn’t 
get out of the way quickly' enough 
she followed him so rapidly she al¬ 
most walked over him. 

Then, the tragedv happened 

Bud’s father, who has a lot of 
money, said he’d buy him a real thor¬ 
oughbred horse if he’d give up "that 
disgraceful thing you call an auto¬ 
mobile.” Bud lives right on the edge 
of town on a big farm, where we’d 
have lots of fun riding a horse, and 
Bud had promised we could all ride it. 
We didn’t know anybody else that 
had a real honest-to-goodness riding 
horse. 

We talked it all over. Of course, 
we hated giving up Old Sal. but we 
knew she couldn't last much longer, 
and we didn't have any money to buy 
another one. It seemed pretty hard 
on Old Sal. though. We'd always made 
her feel at home, and if some one 
else bought her she might not get 
such kind treatment. 

We finally made up our minds to 
get rid of her. We rode out from 
my house to Bud'9 farm, and we all 
three went in to talk to Bud's father. 
We left Old Sal standing sadly out in 
front. 

Well, sir, while we were gone. Old 
Sal loosened the brake which held her 
—Bud is ab-so-lute-ly sure he set it— 
and went rolling quietly down the 
hill and dropped over the cliff that 
goes up over the river. When we 
came out she was dead. 

She had the finest funeral we could 
gTvo her. We gathered armloads of 
sunflowers and others of her favorite 
flowers and dropped them over the 
cliff on her. 


Telescope Marvel. 

OIR FRANK DYSON, astronomer 
^ royal, while testing the big tele¬ 
scope at Greenwich Observatory 
turned it on London. He observed a 
menacing crack at the base of a 
church steeple. He measured the crack 
with the instruments used to deter¬ 
mine lunar distances and was con¬ 
vinced It was dangerous. It was dif¬ 
ficult to find where the church was, 
because the magnification was so 
great only the steeple showed in the 
telescope’s field, but w ith the aid of a 
large scale map and instruments Dy¬ 
son placed the church. 


Modernizing Egyptian 

Cigarette Industry 


head of the bed. and there s\ 
sketched the head of that girl, 
could have done it with his 
shut. The lines and planes o 


brands are now more expensive than l 
they were a few years ago. Nor can ] 
it be that the increased production, 
due to the introduction of machines, 
has made it possible to exploit new 
markets, for, as the customs returns 
show, the cigarette export from 
Egypt during recent years has stead¬ 
ily declined. It would seem, there¬ 
fore, that today five times as many 
cigarettes are being smoked in Egypt 
as were consumed four or five years 
ago. 

Whatever the reason, the increase 
has naturally led to much greater 
activity, and consequently more em¬ 
ployment. in all the trades subsidiary 
to the manufacture of cigarettes, no¬ 
tably in the working of cigarette 
boxes. The former daily production 
of 3.000.000 cigarettes involved the 
making of approximately 50.000 boxes 
daily, employing 200 workmen. To¬ 
day's production of 15,000,000 cig- , 
ar*»ttes needs 800.000 boxes, on w'hich 
1,000 workmen are engaged. 

.Similarly, it is stated that prior 
to 1920 200 w’orkers were employed 

in filling and packing the boxes and 
that today, the number is 1,000. Thus 
according to the figures in question, 
the total number of workmen before 
the introduction of cigarette ma¬ 
chinery was 1.900. while today the total 
is 2,800. an increase of 900. In the 
sale of cigarettes, according to the 
same authority, there are today 600 
more persons employed than four 
years ago. which appears to be not 
unlikely, having granted the in- 
clease in consumption, referred to 
earlier in the proportion of five to 
one. 

What is surprising in these sta¬ 
tistics is the statement that the im¬ 
port of tobacco into Egypt has not 
increased, the monthly average hav¬ 
ing remained at about 550,000 kilos 
(one kilo 2.20 pounds) for several 
years past. This seems inconsistent 
with the statement that the consump¬ 
tion of cigarettes has increased five¬ 
fold. but is explained by the state¬ 
ment that, whereas previously many 
people used to buy tobacco and paper 
and roll their own cigarettes, today 
almost everybody buys the complete, 
ready-made article. This explanation 
is not altogether convincing, for it 
is certainly not the case that four- 
fifths of Egyptian cigarette sir '.cers 
were in the habit four years ago of 
making their own cigarettes. 

The manufacturers who have is- 


Apples Prom Cliff. 

\ PPLE trees, planted near a per- 
pendicular rock cliff at Cash- 
mere. Wash., produced apples that 
were colored only on one side because 
the sun and light could not paint 
those next to the cliff. The trees were 
planted by John Ishmer ami the 
branches pruned and trained to grow 
close to the rocks. This location was 
chosen so that the roots might find 
perpetual moisture at the foot of the 
cliff. 


child actors, continuity writers,’ all 
sorts, swarms of them. • 

He found that the select lunched 
at Frank's over on the boulevard, and 
went there. They crow’ded in there— 
heroes, writers and stars, many in 
costume 


make-up. There was 
chatter and banter and visiting from 
table to table. But she never appeared. 

A young man opened conversation 
late one afternoon on the hotel ve¬ 
randa. The man lent him a paper. 


few years. With the steady decline 
in the cigarette export trade to its 
nrese^t insignificant proportions, and 
the increasing competition of foreign 
machine-made cigarettes, the manu¬ 
facturers have bee., compelled to 
adopt modern methods of quantity' 
production. The only Egyptian cig¬ 
arettes still made by hand are the 
most expensive brands, representing 
only an infinitesimal proportion of the 
total output. 

The change over from hand labor 
to mechanical rolling inevitably re¬ 
sulted in the displacement of a large 
number of employes, and it Is a sec¬ 
tion of these men which, ever since, 
has been bringing the grievances of 
the discharged workers to the notice 
of the public and the government, in 
the hope of securing satisfaction for 
what they consider to be their just 
demands. 

These demands are several, but 
most important is that the govern¬ 
ment should impose an annual tax on 
every cigarette machine and devote 
the proceeds to the relife of distress 
among the out-of-work cigarette roll¬ 
ers, whose plight is described in a 
statement the men’s committee has 
circiflated. 

One of the leading cigarette manu¬ 
facturing concerns of Cairo has re¬ 
cently published statistics to throw 
on the question another light than 
ihat In which it is presented by the 
men. 

These figures show' that the number 
of workers employed in rolling cig¬ 
arettes by hand, before the introduc¬ 
tion into the country of cigarette ma¬ 
chines. was 1.500. whose average out¬ 
put was 2,000 cigarettes per day per 
man. Up to the present time 150 ma¬ 
chines have &#en installed in Egy’pt. 
Each machin® requires four men to 
worlf-lt, giving a total of 600 men so 
employed, and In addition there are 
200 ©peciallsts throughout the coun¬ 
try into have been trained in the run¬ 
ning and maintenance of the ma¬ 
chines The average daily production, 
according to this same authority, is 
now five times as great as it was 
prior to the introduction of machine 
manufacture 

The reasons for this increase are 
not given, though it would be inter¬ 
esting to know’ them. It cannot be 


Odors of Metals. 

Y^XPERIMENTS have been made to 
prove that inetals have odors 
composed not of the atoms of the 
metal but of the products of their 
chemical changes. At ordinary tern 
peratures the odors frequently count 
not be detected or were almost im¬ 
perceptible, but became more pro¬ 
nounced as the metal was heated, and 
then disappeared after the heating 
had been continued for a considerable 
length of time. The experimenters 
also have succeeded in isolating the 
odoroui matter. 


THE SAND SLID SLOWLY BE* 
TWEEN HER FINGERS. WHAT 
ON EARTH HAD HE SAID? 


His name was Huntington Swift. He 
wrote soenarioa Another day Ire sug¬ 
gested sharing a table in the dining 
room. Tibby acquiesced. On© eve¬ 
ning Swift happened into his. room, 
saw the drawing and remarked. 

"Hello! Betty Anson, eh! Dldn*t 
know you knew her." 

"I don’t." And then as Swift gave 
him a quick look, hfc added: “But 
she has a . nice head." 

"Rather. A remarkable child, 
Betty. She doesn’t mix, you know. 
Just lives with her mother and works. 
I’d say ©he has a future. But can’t 
say I’m strong for th© mother." 

"Stage mother, ©h!" 

“Rather. Th© glrTa her meal 
ticket* What to meet her! -They 


30-Century Tree. 

\ JUNIPER tree, said L» be not less 
than 3,001! years old and believed 
to be perlfaps th** oldest trees of its 
kind in tl*e world, has been found in 
the Cachet National Forest of Utah. 
It stands 4$ feet high and has a 7^4- 
foot diameter near the ground. 































